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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Regeneration : a Reply to Max Nordau. With an Introduction by 
Nicholas Murray Butler. New York, G. P. Putnam's Sons ; 
London, Archibald Constable, 1896. — pp. xiv, 311. 

In spite of his Germanophobia the anonymous British author of this volume 
goes about his task of refuting the journalistic exaggerations of Nordau's 
Degeneration with a truly Teutonic thoroughness. It is true that Professor 
Butler's excellent little introduction drives home the only two points that 
perhaps needed to be made, viz., that Nordau is on his own showing a 
woeful specimen of ' degeneracy ' and that he is totally devoid of a sense of 
humor ; but as a whole the fault of the book is that it takes Nordau too 
seriously. If any serious refutation were needed of a writer who shows that 
he himself is posing, by the very care with which he avoids suggesting that 
very obvious explanation of the antics of so many of the writers he con- 
demns, it should surely confine itself to pointing out the thoroughly pseudo- 
scientific character of his manipulation of his catchword 'degeneration.' 
Nothing more certainly betrays the pseudo-scientific humbug than the habit 
of taking up some prevalent technical term and making a great stir by 
giving to it a vague and indefinite extension of meaning. This is precisely 
what Nordau has done. In biology the term ' degeneration ' has a definite 
reference to the past history of an organism, and indicates that organs and 
structures which it formerly possessed have decayed or disappeared. Or, 
morphologically, ' degeneration ' may be used to designate any change in the 
direction of less complexity, when progression has been defined as a process 
tending towards greater complexity. But in neither case is any slur cast on 
the organism as a whole by saying that in some respects it is degenerate. 
It is very rarely that progression in some respects does not need to be pur- 
chased at the cost of degeneration in others. Thus, eg., the whole history 
of the development of language is a history of phonetic decay. Similarly, 
it would be absurd to argue that man is degenerate generally, because he 
has lost his ancestral fur and tail, and can no longer wag his ears ; or to 
contend that he is mentally effete because the blood-thirstiness of his 
instincts has been mitigated. Hence it is pseudo-scientific nonsense to 
speak about degeneration without specifying in what respect the degenera- 
tion is said to exist, and without showing that degeneration in one point is 
not the concomitant of progression in others. But this is just what Nordau 
continually does. In etymology, again, ' degeneration ' means declension from 
a type. Clearly then the type must be stated, from which the degenerate 
have declined. This is what Nordau sedulously avoids doing — lest it 
should appear that ' degeneration ' in some form or other is coeval with 
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humanity itself, and that the ' type ' to which his reasoning logically 
conducts him must be some providentially extinct form of ape. By such 
procedures he is enabled to find degeneration everywhere, and the keenness 
of his scent for morbidity is not even as wonderful as that of a pig for 
truffles, seeing that any sort of fungus will serve his purpose. In other 
words, Nordau's denunciations of degeneracy prove nothing except his 
desire for notoriety ; and the only scientific benefit of which they can be, is 
that they may draw much-needed attention to the scandalous ease with 
which popular scientific terms like 'evolution,' 'degeneration,' and 
' progress,' etc., lend themselves to abuse. F. C. S. S. 

Nature versus Natural Selection : an Essay on Organic Evolution. By 
Charles Clement Coe. London, Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 1895. — 
pp. xiii, 591. 

The thesis maintained in Mr. Coe's portly and handsome volume is a 
negative one, viz., that the transmutation of species in the course of organic 
evolution has not been brought about by Natural Selection. This he tries 
to establish by marshalling a long array of facts and opinions quoted from 
the scientific writers on the subject, and though he adduces no new argu- 
ments, he certainly succeeds in producing the impression that many diffi- 
culties remain to be cleared up, and much deplorably vague thinking to be 
defined, before it can be said to be demonstrated that Natural Selection has 
been the sole and exclusive cause of organic evolution. But then all this 
had long been familiar to those who were not content merely to follow the 
fashion in opinions, and had kept their ears open to the other side of ques- 
tions, and Mr. Coe will doubtless discover that it is as useless to argue 
against the fashions in science as in dressmaking. In both cases the voice 
of reason is not listened to, until the fashion has run its course and the 
ircpiffeTcia comes, when it is suddenly admitted that all the ' evidence ' for the 
old view was inconclusive. Just now Natural Selection is far too intelligible 
and convenient a working assumption to be argued against, and for this 
reason alone it is likely to hold the field until it can be superseded by 
another theory which seems equally serviceable. It is possible that Mr. 
Coe's arguments will hasten this result, but it seems rather doubtful whether 
so entirely negative a criticism is likely to be effective. He appears to be 
ready to urge any argument, provided it can be made to tell against Natural 
Selection, and is little concerned about the question whether his various 
pleas are compatible with each other. The biologist, however, will decline 
to yield up Natural Selection except in exchange for another theory of 
equal methodological value. Mr. Coe writes pleasantly and provides an 
index, so that one does not remember in his case the saying, ju.eya /3i/3\iov 
fxlya k(xk6v. But a book which is so largely made up of excerpts would 
have been improved by greater emphasis on the thread of the argument and 
an occasional recapitulation. F. C. S. S. 



